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MIXED MARRIAGE 





HE INCREASING NUMBER of Catholic-Protestant 

marriages in the United States, marriages contracted in 
the face of ecclesiastical disapproval, stands in sharp con- 
trast to the small number of interracial marriages—mar- 
riages against which there are no religious bars. Yet pub- 
lic interest centers less intently on the interfaith than on 
the interracial marriage, particularly the interracial mar- 
riage that unites members of the white and black races. 
The desegregation movement has brought the once-taboo 
subject of interracial marriage to the fore. A root cause 
of opposition by white southerners to integration in the 
schools and elsewhere is their fear that it will promote such 
marriages. But religious bodies are frankly acknowledging 
that Christian brotherhood implies acceptance of interracial 
unions. 


The constitutionality of state anti-miscegenation laws 
has never been tested in the U.S. Supreme Court; a ruling 
by the high court that those laws were in conflict with the 
federal Constitution would introduce a new and disruptive 
element into the country’s race relations notwithstanding 
an apparent growth of public toleration for mixed mar- 
riages of all sorts. Interfaith and inter-ethnic unions among 
Caucasians have become almost commonplace, and outside 
of the South the occasional interracial marriage tends to 
be regarded as a curiosity rather than a public outrage. 


The popular entertainment media reflect a growing pub- 
lic readiness to accept presentations portraying close per- 
sonal relations between individuals of different color. The 
amended motion picture production code of 1956 removed 
a ban on the theme of miscegenation. Recent films deal- 
ing with romantic relations between blacks and whites have 
included Island in the Sun and Black Sapphire; an Italian 
movie, Anna’s Sin, soon to be released in the United States, 
concerns the marriage of an American Negro and a white 
woman. The Broadway play A Taste of Honey has an 
episode in which a white girl] is attracted to a colored boy. 
An American scholar recently noted the emergence of a 
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new type of male Negro entertainer whose success is said 
to depend in part on sex appeal.! 


SMALL NUMBER OF WHITE-BLACK MARRIAGES 


Comprehensive statistics on Negro-white marriages in 
the United States are lacking, but limited surveys indicate 
that few such marriages are contracted. In states where 
interracial marriage is not prohibited by law, less than 5 
per cent of all married Negroes have a non-Negro spouse 
and less than one-half of 1 per cent of all marriages involve 
Negro-white couples.2 Curiously, the highest rates ever 
recorded for Negro-white marriages were in large northern 
cities in the decades following the Civil War; the incidence 
of such unions has declined sharply in the 20th century.’ 


A survey of the 97,599 marriage licenses issued in Wash- 
ington, D. C., over an eight-year period, 1940-47, showed 
that only 373 of the couples were made up of men and 
women of different races, and in only 26 of those cases 
was a Negro involved. The vast majority of the racially 
mixed couples (212) were Filipino-white, a smaller number 
(56) were Chinese-white. Comparison with earlier sur- 
veys indicated that the number of interracial unions had 
declined since World War I. Despite a large growth in 
the city’s population, particularly its Negro population, 
the number of white-Negro marriages dropped from 43 
in the period 1923-27 to 23 in 1943-47. 


Examination of marriage licenses issued in Los Angeles 
during the year following nullification of California’s anti- 
miscegenation law in 1948 showed that only 100 out of 
21,000 license applications were for interracial marriages. 
Of the 200 persons involved, only 31 (27 men and four 
women) were Negroes. The majority of the non-whites 
were Filipinos, the others Chinese or Japanese. Many of 
the whites in the interracial unions were Mexican-Ameri- 
cans.5 A study of New York City marriage licenses in 


? Robert H. Welker (Case Institute professor), Variety, Feb. 1, 1961, p. 7. 


2 Robert E. T. Roberts, Stratification and Intermarriage in Multi-Racial Societies 
(University of Chicago doctoral thesis, August 1956), p. 302. 

%In Boston 13.6 per cent of all Negro marriages in the period 1900-04 were inter- 
racial; by 1914-18 the percentage had dropped to 5.2; by 1919-23 to 3.1 per cent.— 
Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (Vol. II 1944), p. 1361. The peak period 
for Negro-white marriages in New York City was 1873-77, when 172 such marriages 
were recorded. A later tabulation showed that in the period 1914-38 in New York 
City only 3 per cent of Negro men married white women and only 0.7 per cent of 
Negro women married white men.—Robert E. T. Roberts, Stratification and Inter- 
marriage in Multi-Racial Societies (1956). 

* Sister Annella Lynn, Interracial Marriages in Washington, D. C., 1940-47 (1953). 


5 Randall Risdon, “A Study of Interracial Marriages Based on Data for Los An- 
geles County,” Sociology and Social Research, November-December 1954, p. 92. 
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1956 indicated initially that approximately 500 out of 
30,000 couples were white-Negro, but further investigation 
disclosed that a large number of these couples were light 
and dark-skinned Filipinos or Puerto Ricans.® 


A recent study of intermarriage put forth the view, 
unsubstantiated by data, that Negro intermarriage with 
whites, particularly among the college-trained and among 
successful entertainers, had increased since World War II.” 
The attention attracted by marriages of Negro celebrities 
to white persons, however, may give an exaggerated im- 
pression of the total incidence of such marriages. A list 
of 79 eminent Negroes compiled in the late 1940s included 
10 men (out of 64) and four women (out of 15) who had 
married white persons. The late Walter S. White, executive 
secretary of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, had a white wife; Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D N.Y.) married his white secretary, a Puerto 
Rican, last December; in the same month Thomas Atkins, 
honor student at Indiana University and the first Negro 
president of the university’s student body, married a white 
graduate. Negro entertainers who have married whites 
include Josephine Baker, Sidney Becket, Billy Daniels, Lena 
Horne and, most recently, Sammy Davis. 


ATTITUDE OF CHURCHES ON INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE 


Although many persons consider interracial] marriage im- 
moral, even un-Christian, no major denomination specifi- 
cally bars the sacrament of marriage to communicants of 
different race or color. Until recently, however, American 
churches made little point of this fact. Myrdal noted nearly 
two decades ago that the Negro’s apparent preference for 
his own church fortified the white churchman’s aloofness 
from race problems despite the “incompatibility between 


the uncompromising Christian creed . . . and the actual caste 
relations.” ® 


Since that time, American churches have become more 
concerned with the moral and theological aspects of racial 
separation. An executive of the National Council of 
Churches observed recently that “an increasing number of 
Christians agree that racial segregation ... is a violation 
of the spirit and teaching of Christian gospel” and that 


* Jack Greenberg, Race Relations and American Law (1959), p. 349. 


7 Robert E. T. Roberts, Stratification and Intermarriages in Multi-Racial Societies 
(1956). 


® Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit., p. 868. 
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“many religious leaders consider the elimination of segre- 
gation from religious institutions as probably the most 
crucial and urgent problem which the churches face to- 
day.” *® The churches are beginning to recognize that, as 
they lower barriers to mixed worship, they cannot in con- 
science deny the sacrament of marriage to racially mixed 
couples in their congregations. 


The Episcopal Society for Cultural and Racial Unity peti- 
tioned the House of Bishops on Jan. 10 to study the ques- 
tion of interracial marriage and to state in its next pas- 
toral letter the position of the church on marriage between 
persons of different color. “The society recognizes the 
small incidence of such marriages,” the petition stated, 
“but urges a clear statement to guide clergy and laity in 
view of the impression frequently given that such mar- 
riages violate biological and theological principles.” It was 
the view of the society that laws forbidding racial inter- 
marriage were “contrary to Christian teaching, natural 
laws and the Constitution.” 


The Reformed Church adopted a “Credo on Race Rela- 
tions” in 1957 which included the statement: 

We believe that the church misconceives its function when it 
actively hinders, forestalls, or decries the marriage of any two 
people who, loving Christ, love each other. ... We believe that 
when two people present themselves before God and the church 
for marriage within the Scriptural context, the church unites them 


with the blessing and under the aegis of God and welcomes them 
as a family into the full Christian fellowship. 


A “Statement on Interracial Marriage” issued by the Con- 
gregational Christian Church in 1948 upheld the virtue of 
such marriages by saying that “fellowship based on re- 
spect and good will for people is the divine purpose” and 
that physical differences between the races were “super- 
ficial.” 


The Social Education and Action Committee of the De- 
troit Presbytery, an organization within the United Pres- 
byterian Church, said early in 1960 that the Bible “does not 
support the condemnation of marriage outside one’s own 
race.” The group voiced agreement with the stand of the 
Reformed Church quoted above, but it recognized that “ad- 





*J. Oscar Lee, “Religion Among Ethnic and Racial Minorities,” Annales of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1960, p. 113. 

%” A Church of England publication stated in May 1960 that there could be no 
objection “on theological or sociological grounds” to interracial marriage. 
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justment of old ideas to new light on God’s will for our 
time” would be painful to many persons: 

Christians must move in the direction that love and justice 
lead them, often without complete knowledge as to all the results 
of their action. Even if we still have unanswered questions about 
intermarriage or racial mixture, we are clearly called upon to 
advance as rapidly as possible toward mutual appreciation and 


respect and a willingness to share all our precious rights and 
freedoms with all men.!! 


The growing willingness of church leaders to assert the 
acceptability of interracial marriage was evident in the 
responses of Presbyterian clergymen and lay leaders to a 
question posed not long ago by a church publication: 
“Would you want your daughter to marry a Negro [or a 
white man, if the respondent were colored]?” The ques- 
tion was raised because “the problem of intermarriage 
nearly always comes up when desegregation is earnestly 
and openly discussed ... [or] it lurks unspoken in the minds 
and hearts of many persons sincerely and positively con- 
cerned about race relations.” 


Although nearly all the respondents recognized the acute 
difficulties interracial couples would face, nearly all said 
they would wholeheartedly accept a son-in-law or daughter- 
in-law of the other race. Markus Barth of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago observed: 
“All talk and all striving for desegregation and full equal- 
ity ...is but rubbish. . . unless it includes the willingness 
to accept and to protect racially mixed marriages. .. . Equal- 
ization . . . cannot stop at the door of sex.’”’ A lay church 
worker in Nashville gave a typical answer: ‘““My own faith, 
which calls for seeing all men first as children of God... 
would help me over any final reservation that I might 
have against my daughter’s marriage.” !2 


INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Differences of race or color are no obstacle to marriage 
in the Roman Catholic Church. A Catholic study a dozen 
years ago of ecclesiastical pronouncements pertaining to 
marriage, including legislation adopted by Catholic coun- 
cils in the United States, disclosed no religious impediment 
to such unions. The author found that while “it cannot be 





1 “Desegregation and Intermarriage,” Social Progress (publication of Department 
of Social Education and Action of the Board of Christian Education of the United 
Presbyterian Church), February 1960, pp. 32-35. 


12 “Racial Intermarriage—a Symposium,” Social Progress, February 1960, pp. 5, 23. 
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concluded without qualification that [the Church] is posi- 
tively advocating interracial mixture by marriage as the 
ultimate to be desired in social relations . .. it can cer- 
tainly be concluded . . . from the general teaching of the 
Church on ethnic and racial groups and their mingling 
through marriage that the Church does not disapprove.’® 


Jewish law makes no reference to differences of race or 
color between marital partners, but the small number of 
Negro Jews makes the question largely academic. The 
marriage rites of Sammy Davis, a Negro converted to the 
Jewish faith, and his white bride were conducted by a 
rabbi. 


STATE STATUTES PROHIBITING INTERRACIAL UNIONS 


Civil prohibitions against interracial marriage are the 
most prevalent of all forms of race law, first appearing 
within a generation or two after the introduction of slavery 
in colonia] days. Over the years some 40 states have raised 
statutory bars to interracial marriage, and these laws are 
still in effect in 22 states..4 Six states have constitutional 
strictures against enactment of legislation to legalize Negro- 
white marriages. 


All of the laws forbid the marriage of Caucasians to 
Negroes, and some bar also the marriage of whites to 
members of other races, described variously as American 
Indian, Cherokee, Chinese, Ethiopian, Hindu, Japanese, 
Malayan, Mestizo, Mongolian, half-breed and brown race. 
The laws differ in their definitions of Negro: Virginia 
forbids the marriage of a white person to anyone having 
any trace of non-Caucasian blood; Oklahoma and Texas 
to persons of African descent; West Virginia to persons 
of one-fourth or more Negro blood; Florida, Indiana and 
Mississippi to persons of one-eighth or more Negro blood. 


In 12 states (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia) interracial marriage is a felony; 14 
states hold that a marriage contracted despite the pro- 
hibition is void; in all of these states such a marriage can 
be invalidated if challenged. Mississippi passed a law in 


ae Rev. Joseph F. Doherty, Moral Problems of Interracial Marriage (1949), 
pp. 23-24. 

“Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. Six 
states have repealed anti-miscegenation laws in the past decade: Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota. 
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1930 to punish the “publishing, printing or circulating of 
any literature in favor of ... [racial] intermarriage.” 
Some states penalize ministers who knowingly officiate at 
interracial nuptials. Courts have held the children of 
interracial unions to be illegitimate, have denied surviving 
spouses and children of inheritance rights, and have re- 
moved the marital privilege of not giving legal testimony 
against a spouse. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF ANTI-MISCEGENATION LAWS 


Many legal authorities question the constitutionality of 
anti-miscegenation laws under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
but the Supreme Court has never spoken directly on this 
question." The issue has come before the Court twice in 
recent years, but in neither instance did it accept the chal- 
lenge. The constitutionality of the Alabama law was 
brought up in 1954 (the same year that the Court rendered 
the decision outlawing school segregation), but the petition 
for a hearing was denied. 


The Virginia law was challenged the following year on 
an appeal from a state court decision declaring the mar- 
riage of a Chinese man and a white woman invalid. In 
this case (Naim v. Naim), the wife had sued for annulment 
on the ground that the couple had evaded the state law by 
leaving the state temporarily for the purpose of getting 
married where there was no anti-miscegenation law. The 
Supreme Court remanded the case for further testimony 
on the question of domicile, but the Virginia supreme court 
refused to send it back to trial court on the ground that 
there was no state procedure for such action. The husband 
then appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court for a rehearing, 
but the Court held that the case presented no federal issue."* 


Courts in virtually all of the states with anti-miscegena- 
tion laws have upheld them at one time or another, chiefly 
as an exercise of the state’s police power. In the Naim 
case, the Virginia court held that the state had authority 





% The author of the most recent comprehensive treatise on race relations law 
states: “There is no doubt that these statutes are unconstitutional.”—Jack Green- 
berg, Race Relations and American Law (1959), p. 345. 

% The Supreme Court sustained Alabama's anti-miscegenation law in 1883, holding 
that it was not contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment because the penalty applied 
equally to the white and Negro defendants. The offense in this case was fornication, 
not interracial marriage. The law treated fornication as a felony if the two persons 
involved were of different race but as a misdemeanor if of the same race. 

The Supreme Court in a 1917 decision (Buchanan v. Warley), which invalidated 
local ordinances establishing residential areas that excluded Negroes, specifically 
noted that the decision was not to be construed as nullifying statutes to “prohibit the 
amalgamation of the races.” 
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to “preserve the racial integrity of its citizens” and “to 
regulate the marriage relation so that it [the state] will 
not have a mongrel breed of citizens.” State power to reg- 
ulate marriage is fully established. A contributor to a 
legal journal has pointed out that states have had little 
difficulty in repelling attacks on laws forbidding bigamy, 
even though these laws restrict the religious freedom of 
members of sects which sanction multiple marriage. “Many 
persons feel that racial intermarriage is more offensive than 
bigamy,” he added.!? 


On the other hand, the California supreme court struck 
down that state’s anti-miscegenation law in 1948 on the 
ground that it denied the equal protection of the laws guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. In a 4-3 decision, 
the court held that marriage was a fundamental right which 
could not be denied “except for an important social objec- 
tive and by reasonable means” and that neither of those 
conditions applied. The case (Perez v. Lippold) involved 
a Negro man and a white woman, both Catholics, who con- 
tended that the law, by forbidding them the sacrament of 
marriage, interfered with the practice of their religion, 
which permitted interracial marriage. A Nevada judge, by 
voiding the anti-miscegenation law of that state in 1958, 
cleared the way for the marriage of the labor leader Harry 
Bridges and a Japanese-American woman. 





Marriage Across Ethnic or Religious Lines 





INTERMARRIAGE among Caucasians of different ethnic 
stock, though now frequent, was slow to develop in this 
country. During the years of heavy immigration, before 
World War I, members of each nationality group tended 
to settle upon arrival in the same community or the same 
section of the country and to hold to their Old World ways. 
Intermarriage was deterred by the limitations on oppor- 
tunities of the younger generation in immigrant families to 
mingle socially with young people from other groups, by 
the opposition of parents, and by the social gap between im- 
migrants and families of older American stock. Ethnic 
and cultural barriers to intermarriage held fast even when 


“John H. Wilharm, Jr., “Racial Intermarriage—a Constitutional Problem,” 
Western Reserve Law Review, December 1959, p. 98. 
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there was no religious bar. Thus there were few marriages 
between Irish and Italian Catholics, between German and 
Russian Jews, or between Lutherans who hailed from dif- 
ferent countries of northern Europe. 


MERGING OF ETHNIC GROUPS IN U.S. MELTING Por 


Social and cultural differences between descendants of 
immigrants were less apparent in each succeeding genera- 
tion, and so the barriers to intermarriage gradually fell 
away. A study in New York City in the pre-World War I 
decade showed that the intermarriage rate among different 
nationality groups increased by approximately 300 per cent 
in the second generation. Marriages in New York State 
(outside of New York City) uniting American-born men 
with women from southern or eastern Europe increased 
sixfold between 1916 and 1929.18 


Resistance to intermarriage among persons of different 
national origin declined first among immigrants from 
northern Europe and last among Jews, Italians and Irish. 
Sharp reductions in immigration since enactment of the 
first quota law in 1921, and the leveling-off influences of 
American society, now have virtually removed the mar- 
riage bars imposed by differences in nationality origins. 


RISE IN NUMBER OF AMERICANS MARRYING ABROAD 


The relative frequency with which Americans have taken 
foreign brides in recent years reflects the greater public 
acceptance of nationality-crossing in marriage and, in the 
case of marriage to Orientals, a weakening of old barriers 
to the crossing of the white and yellow races.'!® Service 
abroad since World War II of large numbers of Americans, 
in and out of uniform, has contributed immensely, of course, 
to this ethnic crossing in marriage. 


Immigration statistics show that from the end of the 
war in 1945 to last June 30 more than 320,000 foreign 
women and more than 55,000 foreign men, from approxi- 
mately 60 different countries on all five continents, were 
admitted to the United States as spouses of American citi- 
zens. The great bulk of foreigners thus admitted were 
wives or husbands of native Americans. By far the largest 





148 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (Vol. VIII, 1932), p. 154. 


The new American ambassador to Japan, Harvard professor Edwin O. Reisch- 
auer, has a Japanese wife. The late Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, Air Force com- 
mander in the Far East during World War II, married a Chinese woman in 1947. 
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number of foreign brides hailed from Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 


Indicative of the breakdown of resistance to marriage 
of whites with Orientals are the figures on immigrant 
wives of American citizens entering the United States from 
the Far East: approximately 65,000 since the end of Worla 
War II. Over the past eight years the immigrant wives 
have included 30,000 Japanese. The number of marriages 
between white Americans and Nisei (American-born citi- 
zens of Japanese descent), negligible before Pearl Harbor, 
also appears to have increased since the war. 


GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF INTERFAITH ALLIANCES 


For the most part, ethnic mixing in American marriages 
has taken place within one or another of the three great 
religious bodies: Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. Now, 
marriages between members of different religious faiths 
seem to be increasing. A cultural leveling-off among the 
denominations appears chiefly responsible for breaking 
down religious taboos against interfaith marriages. 


In a book of counsel for couples contemplating inter- 
faith marriage, Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike wrote that 
such a volume would not have been needed a half-century 
ago because few at that time married outside their faith. 

Fifty years ago, most Roman Catholics in this ec ntry were 
representatives of one of a number of immigrant groups which were 
definitely marked off from their neighbors in terms of means, edu- 
cation, economic opportunity and cultural advantage. The Jews 
in America by and large were still in a religious and cultural 
ghetto. . . . [Today] except for the existence of enclaves in our 
larger urban centers, the process of assimilation is well advanced. 

Second and third-generation Irish, Jewish and Italian families have 

had widespread economic and educational advantages. . . . Sub- 


urbia shelters side by side people of all backgrounds and reli- 
gions.20 


No over-all statistics on the extent of interfaith marriage 
are available; only one state (Iowa) requires information 
on religious affiliation from applicants for marriage li- 
censes. The Catholic Church keeps a record of interfaith 
marriages that are sanctified by Catholic ritual, but Cath- 
olic studies indicate that two-fifths of the Catholics who 
marry non-Catholics are not united by a priest. The studies 
indicate that for every 100 Catholics who marry, 50 marry 





™ James A. Pike, lf You Marry Outside Your Faith (19564), pp. 15, 17-18. 
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Catholics, 30 are given permission to marry non-Catholics 
and are married by a priest, and 20 marry non-Catholics in 
a non-Catholic ceremony.2:_ In communities where few 
Catholics live, as many as 70 per cent may marry outside 
the faith. 


Intermarriage of Jews with non-Jews has increased but 
not to so large an extent as Catholic intermarriage. Suc- 
cessive studies in New Haven, Conn., showed that the rate 
of intermarriage per 100 marriages involving Jews rose 
from 1 per cent in 1900 to 3 per cent in 1930 and to nearly 
5 per cent in 1940. A Census Bureau survey of religious 
affiliation in 1957 showed that in 7.2 per cent of Jewish 
households, one spouse was non-Jewish. A survey of the 
Jewish population of the District of Columbia several years 
ago disclosed that 11.5 per cent of Jewish households had 
a non-Jewish spouse, and a tally of marriage licenses in 
Iowa in 1953 indicated that nearly one-third of married 
Jews had non-Jewish mates. The difficulty of gathering 
accurate statistics on intermarriage is compounded by the 
tendency of some partners in an interfaith marriage to drop 
their religious affiliation. Agnosticism is fairly common 
among Jews who marry non-Jews. 


Intermarriage between members of different Protestant 
denominations is frequent, but there is reluctance to marry 
outside the Protestant fold. A church study of 382 Luth- 
eran congregations a few years ago showed that 58 per 
cent of the Lutherans who married in the five-year period 
1946-50 married outside their church, but that three-fifths 
of this group married members of other Protestant 
churches.”2 


CHURCH RULES ON MARRYING OUTSIDE THE FAITH 


Canon law forbids Catholics to marry outside the faith 
on pain of excommunication. Dispensation, though often 
granted under certain conditions, does not signify church 
approval, because an interfaith union fails to fulfill the 
Catholic concept of marriage as a spiritual union even if 
the nuptials are conducted by a priest. An encyclical on 
marriage issued by Pope Pius IX nearly a century ago 
stated that in interfaith marriages for which the church 





™ George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities 
a ie pp. 547-548, and Rev. George A. Kelly, The Catholic Marriage Manual (1958), 
Pp. . 


— H. 8S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, One Marriage, Two Faithe (1957), 
p. 56. 
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had granted dispensation there would be wanting “that 
close union of spirit which, as it is the sign and mark of 
the Church of the Christ, so also should be the sign of 
Christian wedlock.” 


Dispensation may be granted only for what the church 
considers good reasons. Among acceptable reasons cited 
by a Catholic handbook are: “For the woman, that she is 
past the age when she is likely to have another chance; for 
either, that it is difficult to find a Catholic partner, or 
there is real hope of conversion of the non-Catholic party.” 
While in practice “the church gives dispensations more 
frequently than the presence of legitimate reasons might 
indicate,” this is attributed to fear that if dispensation is 
withheld, “the parties will contract a civil marriage and 
live together in sin.” 78 


A Catholic seeking dispensation to marry a non-Catholic 
applies through his pastor to the bishop, who may grant 
permission if the applicant’s reasons are accepted and if 
each party to the marriage signs a pre-nuptial agreement. 
Both promise in the agreement to follow Catholic marriage 
rules, including those on birth control, to raise their chil- 
dren as Catholics even if the Catholic husband or wife dies, 
and to hold the marriage indissoluble until death. The 
Catholic promises also to practice his religion faithfully 
and to seek the conversion of his spouse, while the non- 
Catholic promises not to interfere with the spouse’s reli- 
gious devotions. 


Protestant churches do not impose comparable ecclesias- 
tical discipline on their communicants, but Bishop Pike has 
pointed out that most Protestant churches subscribe to 
principles which should deter members from marrying per- 
sons of different or no religious faith. A good Protestant 
is under obligation to bring up his children in the religious 
heritage which he believes holds the greatest measure of 
truth. Strict adherence to this principle could bar mar- 
riage even between Protestants of different denominations. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in 1949 adopted a reso- 
lution warning members not to contract marriage with 
Catholics under the terms imposed by Catholic law. Sim- 
ilar statements were issued the following year by the 
Presbyterian, Northern Baptist, and Disciples of Christ 


“The Rev. Henry V. Sattler, Parents, Children and the Facts of Life (1957), pp. 
203-204. 
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churches. The Southern Baptist Church issued a state- 
ment in 1951 urging members to teach their children “‘the 


dangers of these promises” required for marriage to a 
Catholic. 


The United Lutheran Church Commission on Marriage 
and Divorce cautioned young people in 1954 to “wait for 
marriage until religious unity is assured.” The Methodist 
Church General Conference said two years later: “Religious 
convictions should be a strong tie in marriage. .. . It is 
therefore strongly urged that each young person consider 
carefully before becoming engaged to anyone who does not 
have a similar religious background.” The National Coun- 
cil of Churches has urged Protestants not to compromise 
their religious convictions by submitting to the authority 
of another church in order to marry a member of that 
church. 


Religious strictures reinforce cultural resistance to the 
intermarriage of Jews and non-Jews. Passages in the Old 
Testament justified the marriage exclusion policies laid 
down by early rabbinical authorities. Over the years of 
dispersion and persecution, Jews retained their group iden- 
tity by banishing from the Jewish community any member 
who married an outsider. Even today few rabbis, and 
certainly no Orthodox rabbi, would officiate at interfaith 
nuptials unless the non-Jew were converted. The Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, a group of Reformed Jew- 
ish clergymen, reaffirmed in 1947 a 1909 declaration stat- 
ing that mixed marriages were contrary to the traditions 
of the Jewish religion. A survey of Reformed rabbis in 
1937 showed that 67 per cent would not officiate at inter- 
faith weddings, and that 21 per cent would do so only if 
the couple agreed to join a Jewish congregation and rear 
their children as Jews. 





Outlook for Mixed Marriages in America 





SHARING of the same culture and disappearance of caste 
distinctions appear to be the major conditions favoring 
intermarriage. The priest-sociologist John L. Thomas pre- 
dicted a decade ago that Catholic outmarriage would in- 
crease because social and economic differences between 
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Catholics and the remainder of the population were dis- 
appearing. An increase in Jewish outmarriage could be 
expected for the same reason. The very existence of large 
numbers of interfaith couples would tend to enlarge the 
number in the next generation who would be unconcerned 
about the religious affiliations of those they married. 
Many interfaith couples settle their religious differences 
by abandoning churchgoing altogether.” 


DIFFICULTIES FOR PARTNERS IN INTERFAITH UNIONS 


Marriage counselors have long emphasized the poor pros- 
pects for happiness in an interfaith marriage. Even be- 
tween Protestants, denominational differences can be dis- 
ruptive of the marriage relationship. Between Catholics 
and non-Catholics, the differences of church teaching strike 
at the heart of the marital relationship. Orthodox Jewish 
rules affect so many details of daily domestic life that a 
non-Jewish wife or husband is likely to have extreme dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to the Jewish way of life. The ordi- 
nary problems of marriage concerning in-law relationships 
and the rearing of children are magnified immeasurably in 
an interfaith marriage. Studies show that separation or 
divorce occurs 214 times more frequently when religious 
backgrounds of marital partners are different. 


Young people in love rarely foresee these difficulties. 
The American romantic tradition that “love conquers all” 
and the weakness of parental influence over the choice of 
children’s marital partners tend to remove restraints that 
have operated in other countries as a check on marriages 
to “outsiders.” However, if increasing church and syna- 
gogue membership and rising enrollments for religious in- 
struction of the young are indicative of a growing com- 
mitment to denominational beliefs, they may counteract 
the spread of interfaith marriages. A church historian 
recently expressed the view that “the widespread current 
interest in religion . . . was often leading Catholics as well 
as Protestants and Jews back to affirmative religious par- 
ticipation rather than to apostasy and indifference.” 2 





* A study of Jewish intermarriage showed that only 20 per cent of the offspring 
remained within the Jewish fold.—Stanley R. Brav, edit., Marriage and the Jewish 
Tradition (1951), p. 99. A Y.M.C.A. study of Catholic-Protestant marriages showed 
that only one-third of the sons practiced either faith. Another study showed that 
partners in interfaith marriage tended to have had weak religious ties in childhood.— 

“Premarital Characteristics of the Religiously Intermarried in an Urban Area,” 
American Sociological Review, February 1960, p. 47. 


“Sydney E. Ahlstrom, “Theology and the Present-Day Revival,” Annale of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1960, p. 29. 
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Jewish parents make a particularly strong effort to re- 
strict the social life of their marriageable children to mem- 
bers of their own faith. A recent University of Chicago 
study of urban population noted that Jewish families mov- 
ing to better housing tended to settle in the same neighbor- 
hoods. A local rabbi explained: “The one thing the parents 
fear ... more than at any other time in history is amalga- 
mation, the marriage of their children to outsiders.” 76 
Another study of urban Jews showed that “As mutual un- 
derstanding between Jew and non-Jew grows ... as tra- 
ditional differences are progressively eliminated, group pres- 
ervation more and more depends on the individual’s decision 
to marry within the faith.” Jewish parents were found 
to engage in “elaborate efforts to transmit this desire [to 
preserve group identity] to their offspring and to create 
conditions which make it easily fulfilled.” 2’ 


Jewish efforts to combat the marital consequences of the 
blending of once separate cultures suggest the possibility 
that Negroes may make similar efforts when they have 
reached comparable economic and social status. Some ob- 
servers see a growth of racial pride among Negroes stim- 
ulated by the creation of independent African states, just 


as Jewish pride was fostered by creation of the Jewish 
state in Israel. 


EFFECT OF DESEGREGATION ON INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE 


Opinions differ on prospects for a growing number of 
marriages between whites and Negroes. The main argu- 
ment brought by defenders of segregation against removal 
of existing barriers to interracial association is that it will 
lead to widespread intermarriage and ultimate amalgama- 
tion of the races. In the words of a southern writer: 

It is the deep conviction of nearly all white southerners in the 
states which have large Negro populations that the mingling or 
integration of white and Negro children in the South’s primary 
schools would open the gates to miscegenation and widespread 


racial amalgamation ... [and] there is overwhelming likelihood 
that the biological consequences . . . would be harmful.28 


Many proponents of integration deny that it will pro- 
mote a rise in interracial marriage. They point to the 





* Erich Rosenthal, “Acculturation Without Assimilation?’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, November 1960, p. 275. 


27 Marshall Sklare and Mare Vosk, The Riverton Study (American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 1957), p. 42. 


*® Herbert Ravenel Sass, ‘““Mixed Schools and Mixed Bloods,” Atlantic Monthly, 
November 1956, p. 48. 
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rarity of such marriages in states where there has long 
been no legal ban on interracial association, and to the 
relatively high incidence of extramarital sex relations be- 
tween the races in the South in the days when most 
Negroes were slaves. They contend that any improvement 
in Negro status discourages rather than encourages racial 
amalgamation. “The upper social groups among Negroes 
have always frowned upon intermarriage... . Any measure 

. which widens opportunities and increases the scope 
of equality also increases the stability of Negro family 
life, heightens self-respect and . . . diminishes the incentives 
toward intermarriage.” *° 


The Negro disclaims any interest in merging his race 
with the white population through intermarriage. Myrdal 
found that the marriage ban was the restriction that both- 
ered the Negro the least but which the white man was 
most anxious to preserve. The N.A.A.C.P. has not yet 
launched a legal attack on anti-miscegenation laws, al- 
though Negro leaders object to them on the ground that 
they signify inferior social status and deny Negro women 
the same legal protection that is accorded white women. 


In answer to a question put by a newsman, Walter White 
once said: “Anti-miscegenation laws do harm to both races. 
.. . If two people want to live together, it is most un- 
Christian to say they must live together in sin instead 
of holy wedlock.” But Roy Wilkins, N.A.A.C.P. executive 
secretary, remarked in a television interview that “We have 
no feeling one way or another on intermarriage.” Thurgood 
Marshall, N.A.A.C.P. counsel, has said that intermarriage 
“is a purely personal problem.” 


The social penalty imposed on interracial couples will 
continue to deter intermarriage whether legal bans exist 
or not. The difficulties they face are known to all, for they 
meet hostility from both white and Negro society. “In 
recent years the Negro community .. . has increasingly 
ostracized such interracial couples. . . . The development 
seems to be a function of the fostering of race pride among 
Negroes as a reaction to the white attitude of depre- 
ciation.” *° 


Negro-white marriage occurs most frequently in the 
lower and upper extremes of social status, where the social 


*” Oscar Handlin, ““Where Equality Ends,” Atlantic Monthly, November 1956, p. 43. 
* Bertram P. Karon, The Negro Personality (1958), p. 17. 
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penalties are least severe. The successful professional 
Negro, particularly in the arts and in the entertainment 
world, is less likely to be ostracized by his associates be- 
cause of marrying a white person than the middle-class 
Negro, while those in the lowest stratum of both races have 
the least to lose by an unorthodox marriage. It has been 
noted that “The few [Negroes] who marry outside are 
usually independent of social pressures . . . rootless, unedu- 
cated, unassimilated,” or they are “artists, intellectuals, 
individualists, members of the upper class . . . people who 
ignore herd demand because of internal strength, rebel- 
liousness or superior status.” *! 


INFLUENCE OF RACIAL EQUALITY ON RACIAL MERGING 


Sociologists who take the long-range view generally agree 
that it is inevitable that people of different origins who 
live in the same community, share a single culture, and are 
unimpeded by discriminatory barriers will ultimately 
merge. Allan Nevins, the historian, has predicted eventual 
amalgamation of the white and Negro races: 


I do not for a moment believe that in our mighty American river 
of many nationalities two currents can flow side by side down the 
centuries without ultimately becoming one. . . . I could cite a dozen 
analogies from history to prove that such a process is inexorable, 
irresistible. . . 

Once the Negro is as well-educated, as well-mannered, as well- 
paid, as well-dressed, and well-guided as the white man, once the 
colored race has become socially, economically and culturally the 
absolute equal of the white race ... then intermarriage will become 


frequent. . . . Nobody will advocate [it] ... but it will be an 
inevitable result.32 


How long it would take to complete the merging process 
is another matter; estimates of sociologists have ranged 
from 500 to 1,000 years. Others contend that the rela- 
tively high birth rate among Negro couples would prevent 
total amalgamation even if interracial marriage became 
fully acceptable to the middle classes of both races. Arnold 
J. Toynbee, British historian, said at a news conference, 
May 12, that intermingling of the races was one of two 





® Nathaniel Weyl, The Negro in American Civilization (1960), p. 245. Syracuse 
(N.Y.) University’s director of information services said, May 5, that mixed dating 
had been “not uncommon” there for a number of years and that it had resulted in 
at least one interracial marriage a year. The situation was brought to public atten- 
tion by student protests over alleged attempts, denied by university officials, to dis- 
courage mixed dating. The Syracuse undergraduate body of 7,500 includes about 200 
Negroes and 400 foreign students. 


*2 Symposium, Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., Oct. 4, 1958. 
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sources (the other being world government) from which 
enduring world peace could originate. 


BIOLOGICAL RESULTS OF WHITE-NEGRO AMALGAMATION 


The prospect of racial amalgamation presents the most 
emotionally charged aspect of the race issue today. In the 
past it was widely held that the offspring of racially mixed 
parents were biologically inferior. A Georgia court re- 
flected this view when it said in 1869: “The amalgamation 
of the races is not only unnatural but . . . offspring of these 
unnatural connections are generally sickly and effeminate, 
and they are inferior in physical development and strength 
to the blood of either race.” Modern scientific findings 
show this view to be false and indicate that there may 
even be some biological advantage in mingling of races. 


There has already been a great deal of race mixing, 
chiefly as the result of matings in the slavery period be- 
tween Negro women and their white masters. Court records 
in the South give documentary evidence of the concern 
of white masters for their mulatto offspring, many of whom 
were freed. Successive generations of Negro matings have 
tended to diffuse the white genes widely through the Negro 
population. Geneticists now estimate that one-fourth of 
the genes of American Negroes are of white origin. 


A study of Negro-white couples five years ago** disclosed 
that all of their offspring had very light skins, even when 
one of the parents was very dark. The author of an earlier 
investigation concluded that an occasional half-Negro and 
virtually all one-fourth Negroes were light enough to pass 
as swarthy Europeans or Latin Americans. Others have 
estimated that several million white Americans have 1/32 
or 1/64 Negro blood.*4 According to the geneticist Curt 
Stern, “If there were complete intermingling of races, we 
would hardly notice the difference . . . because there are 
only 10 per cent Negroes now and those 10 per cent have 
only 75 per cent African genes.” Stern thought the color 
of a fully mixed American population would be only very 
slightly darker than at present and “other differences too 
would hardly be noticeable.” * 





™ Robert E. T. Roberts, Stratification and Intermarriage in Multi-Racial Societies 
(1956). 

™* Estimates of the number of Negroes who pass into white society have ranged 
from 2,000 to 10,000 annually, but the number is believed to have decreased with the 
rise of Negro opportunities for advancement in recent years. Many light Negroes 
pass temporarily for economic reasons, later returning to the racial fold. 

* “What the South Really Fears About Mixed Schools,” U.S. News & World Report, 
Sept. 19, 1958, p. 82. 
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